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should be done in advance. Without 
your willing it, the mind will to some ex- 
tent work up the material in readiness for 


Significant Sentiments 


Spiritual Exercises 


Lawrence Clare 
in “Prayer: Its Method and Justification’ 


It is well understood that the posture of 
the body is not of negligible importance. 
To kneel is to induce reverence; to close 
the eyes is to call in our senses from the 
outer world, so that they return like bees to 
their hive; to lie with muscles relaxed is to 
invite the mood of “‘Quiet.”” Do not de- 
spise these things: we are body as well as 
soul. 

Helped thus by the body, one may de- 
liberately concentrate upon the idea of the 
Divine Presence. The soul may be ad- 
justed to God: it may be opened to receive 
Him. It should be remembered He is 
most present when He is most realized. 
This realization, or Practice of the Pres- 
ence of God, is within our power. Once 
willed and won, it keeps subsequent 
thought and feeling within a guarded way. 


Subject-Matter for Meditaticn 


It is then time to take up the subject 
selected for the day’s meditation with the 
object of cutting it into the mind so deeply 
that it will remain there until the end of 
life. It is not simply a matter of attaining 
intellectual conviction: that, in itself, is 
ineffective: we need to get down to the 
springs of action and for that purpose must 
appeal to the imagination. Here, too, it is 
a question of method. The subject (a 
scene from the Scriptures perhaps) may be 
made vivid by what is known as the Ap- 
plication of the Senses. It consists in tak- 
ing each sense in turn and applying it to 
the subject chosen. First sight, then 
hearing, and so on, each sense separately. 
Thus a scene may be realized in three 
dimensions. It becomes something felt. 
If we are thinking of men, they become so 
real that we seem to enter into their hearts 
and brains and to approach the world 
through their senses. 

When thought and imagination have 
played their part, then desire and will are 
set in motion. Now is the time for resolu- 
tion in conformity with what has come to 
the soul during this process of realization. 
Such resolution is not in the void: it is 
prepared for: the whole personality has ac- 
quired a new “‘set.””. Thus prayer and reso- 
lution are approached through meditation, 
and what is thought of is driven deep down 
into the foundations of the self, there to be- 
come a pressing influence upon conduct. 
Such effects are difficult to eradicate, for 
they are apt to go beyord the range of 
normal conscious control. It is, therefore, 
essential that the power of systematic 
meditation should be based upon subject- 
matter previously selected and approved in 
fully conscious judgment. It should only 


be used, in fact, upon things known to be 
lovely, pure, and of good report. 

It is not essential that the Scriptures 
should be used as a basis, yet there are 
great advantages in their use, for they are 
rich not only with their original meaning, 
but also with that which has accrued to 
them through the devotion of thousands 
of years. They are classics, and represent 
the well-considered judgment of experts in 
matters concerned with the life of the 
spirit. They should therefore be ap- 
proached with humility, and with the de- 
termination to extract from them every 
ounce of valuable meaning: this is to accord 
to them the same treatment that you 
would give to the Old Masters or to the 
works of the great musicians. This open- 
minded and receptive mood is_ indis- 
pensable. 

Let us, then, for the sake of illustration, 
take some scriptural passage. It is well to 
select it a day or so before the time chosen 
for actual meditation. If it can be readily 
divided into two or three points, this, too, 
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the time of concentration upon it. Some- 
thing of the kind happens even in hours of 
sleep. 

Consider then, but only very briefly, for 
our space is limited, the early verses of the 
sixth chapter of the book of the Prophet 
Isaiah—the description of the vision of 
God. 

First kneel alone and in silence. Con- 
centrate the mind upon the idea that God is 
everywhere: that He is most effectually 
present where He is most sought: that He 
is with you here and now. Do not merely 
think this; feel it. If, as is likely, you feel 
also a sense of your own unworthiness, 
confess it, and make your peace. 

Then think, remember, imagine. 

Apply the sense of sight. One not de- 
scribed, high and lifted up, enthroned in 


the temple. . . . Winged seraphim.... 
rising incense .... the prophet pros- 
trate . . . . the living flame that purifies 


brought to him. (See it all, if you can, 
as intensely as an artist envisions what he 
is about to paint.) 

Apply the sense of hearing. Still air 

. except for the beating of the wings 
of the adoring seraphim: the cry ‘Holy, 
Holy, Holy is the Lord of Hosts... .” 
(Hear it as it might be set to music by 
Palestina): the prophet’s ery of spiritual 
agony, “‘Woeisme..... ”; the words of 
cleansing: the call of God, ‘‘Whom shall I 
send?”’: the answer “‘Here am I; send me.” 

Apply the sense of touch. The shud- 
dering of the temple as the sacred voice is 
heard: the prophet’s trembling: the an- 
ticipated agony, and actual healing touch 
of the divine fire. 

Apply the sense of smell. Incense... 
(important, because of the close connec- 
tion established between smell and mem- 
ory. Think how the scent of mignonette, 
or of a rose, or of meadow-sweet, will bring 
up an entire landscape, or a vivid incident 
of your past.) 

Apply the sense of taste. As a rule, the 
word “‘taste’’ is taken metaphorically. 
Enter into the soul of Isaiah: taste life it- 
self as he does: let his awe be yours; know 
his fear, his relief, and his consecration. 
Realize. Realize. Realize. The sense of 
taste, in fact, is applied in an inte-io- way. 


We Offer the Rescluticn to God 


Here let us be clear that it is not his- 
torical accuracy that we are seeking, but 
rather the etching of spiritual meaning 
into the soul. 

Then desire and will become more in- 
tense. We identify ourselves with Isaiah; 
we share his experience. His awe is ours; 
his shrinking is ours; his sense of guilt is 
ours. May not his “Here am I; send me,” 
be ours also? The suggestion penetrates 
deeply. The soul seems to gather itself 
up to cohere around it. Personality tends 
to shift to a new and greater center. We — 
resolve, and offer the resolution to God. 
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Spiritual Postulates of Anglo-Catholicism 


The Reverend William M. V. Hoffman, Jr. 


A sermon preached in the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, Boston, as part of the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of the Oxford Movement. This sermon was heard 
and solicited by the Acting Editor of The Christian Register. 


rey would be easy to preach a conventional 
and platitudinous sermon on the Oxford 
Movement—starting with Keble’s Assize 
Sermon in 1833, coming on up through Pusey, 
Newman, Froude, and the rest of the Tractarians, 
tracing the progress of the ritualistic revival, and 
finally going on to speak wise words about the future 
of Anglicanism. 

To such a sermon there would be a number of 
reactions. One group of people, eager for Catholic 
advance in the Episcopal Church, would be pleased. 
They would say, “That is splendid; the sooner we 
can enforce that point of view on the rest of the 
Church, the better.’”’ Another group (though not, 
I think, a large group in this congregation) would 
say to themselves, “Nonsense! We do not want 
all these flummeries in the Church. What we want 
is a simple service everyone can understand, with 
rousing hymns and a sermon you can remember and 
live by, and no fancy stunts or Romish tricks.” 
Still a third group would be more or less indifferent, 
or perplexed by the confusion of tongues within the 
Church. I should like to avoid all three of these 
reactions, if I can, since to my mind all three are 
unprofitable. And so I am going to ask you to 
think through with me a few of the fundamentals 
of religion. For that is where we shall find our 
real agreement. The best type of Catholicism and 
the best type of Protestantism meet in a symphisis 
which is the best type of Christianity, if you put 
first things first and get straight on fundamentals. 


I 


To go away back to the beginning, let us ask 
the question: What is religion? The best answer | 
know, from the standpoint of the individual, is 
this: religion is the response of the whole personality 
to the supernatural reality of God. 

Religion, then, is a response. That is the first 
thing. And yet, simple as this fact appears to be, 
a good many people nowadays seem to forget it. 
We meet from time to time a certain type of in- 
tellectual who denies all objective reality to the 
objects of religious faith. This type of person is 
likely to talk about religion as the symbolic ex- 

pression of the highest human ideals; or as a useful 
means of adjustment, a sort of crutch to help us 
over difficult places. It reminds me of a psycho- 


logical work soon to be published, of which I have 
seen the synopsis. Every chapter is concerned 
with the “needs” of the human organism, and it 
would seem that the universe exists (along with God, 
if He exists) for the satisfaction of those needs! 

I haven’t time now to give you a reasoned an- 
swer to that line of thought, with its colossal ego- 
centricity and its bland patronage of God, but I 
ean tell you a story which points the way to an 
answer—the story of the mice in the piano. 

Once upon a time there was a colony of mice 
that lived year after year in the back of an upright 
piano, and never so much as saw outside their little 
world. (It is reported that the children of the 
house used to drop crumbs of cake and other things 
down the back of the piano, and so’the mice sur- 
vived.) Every day or so the mice were entertained 
by music, when someone in the house played the 
piano. To the mice, this music was clearly super- 
natural—something that came to them from out- 
outside their world—so they bowed down and wor- 
shiped and their souls were comforted. But there 
arose in their midst a skeptical, scientific mouse who 
was not satisfied to regard the music as coming 
from an extra-mundane source. At risk of life and 
limb, with fasting and self-discipline, and with 
devastating devotion to truth, he climbed up until 
he found the strings. There he sat himself down for 
weeks and finally established the observation that 
whenever music was heard, the strings vibrated. 
At last he came down to his fellows, haggard but 
triumphant. ‘You religious mice,” he said, “are 
all wrong, asusual. Music is nothing supernatural; 
music is the vibrating of strings.” 

The religious mice, somewhat crestfallen, re- 
tired to a corner, but the next time they heard 
music, they again bowed down and worshiped. 
And, after all, they were right. For the scientific 
mouse, with all his passion for truth, had no con- 
ception of the world outside the piano—the player, 
with his sheet of music before him, trying to in- 
terpret the musical ideas of a Beethoven, who, in his 
great soul, responded to fragments of supersensuous 
melody—the music of the spheres. 

After all, life on every plane is a response. If 
you open your eyes in the morning and say, ‘“‘Aha! 
it is late, the sun is up,’”’ you do not for a moment 
suppose that your eyes have created the sun. You 
realize, if you think at all, that the eye is an organ 
marvelously evolved, through eons of adaptation 
and change, to respond to the light from a sun 
which had been there billions of years before that. 
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If you eat a satisfying meal, you never suppose 
that your stomach has created the warm glow and 
the feeling of comfort and the new courage for life 
which the meal has brought. It has simply re- 
sponded to the objective reality of food. 

The whole process of education is, after all, a 
response. If we learn history, we train our minds 
to respond to a body of data about the real world. 
If we study music or art, we learn to respond more 
and more adequately to certain harmonies of color, 
or sound, or line, which have been since the creation 
inherent in the universe. 

Now file that great fact for future reference and 
go on to another line of approach—the moral argu- 
ment. 

II 

You have never known, after all, a perfectly 
righteous man or woman, someone perfectly honest, 
perfectly pure, perfectly unselfish and loving. In- 
deed, whenever we find a person who conspicuously 
outstrips the average in these respects, we call such 
a person a saint. 

And yet it seems to violate all the known laws 
of nature and of the mind, if, out of a lesser, can 
proceed a greater—if human beings should be able 
to conceive and strive for a standard of perfection 
which is nowhere in existence—a mere phantom of 
the brain. We believe then, that this righteousness 
—this perfect honesty, purity, unselfishness, and 
love—does exist—in God, who is the sum of all 
truth and beauty and goodness. 

Furthermore, we believe as Christians that 
once in human history there walked the earth a 
Man who bodied forth all these perfections in su- 
perlative degree—the Man Christ Jesus, the only- 
begotten Son of the Father, whom God sent into 
the world because He so loved the world, to save us 
from sin and the loss of heaven. 

Jesus Christ, then, the very image of the 
Father, perfect Man, yet very God of very God, is, 
for the Christian, the complete setting forth, under 
the limitations of our humanity, of that transcendent 
God to whom we are all bound to respond if our 
religion is to be real and vital. His word is for us 
definitive and final; His life is the model of our imi- 
tation; His Person is held in highest reverence; His 
Holy Spirit which He sends is the power by which 
we witness to the truths of the gospel. Jesus Christ 
is, then, for the Christian, the supreme and final 
revelation of the nature of God in terms of human life. 

File that fact, too, and let us pass on to consider 
a third postulate. 


III 

If there is one certain historical fact to be 
gleaned from the gospels, apart from the life and 
death and resurrection of our Savior, it is the fact 
that He most deliberately and solemnly founded 
His Church. No matter how rigorously we apply 
the methods of textual, literary, and _ historical 
criticism, we cannot escape this conclusion, pro- 
vided we approach the problem honestly, without 
presuppositions. 

What, then, is the Church? May I ask you to 
consider a rather carefully framed definition: The 


Church is a divine Society in which and through 
which we Christians make a more and more ade- 
quate response to God through union with Jesus 
Christ. The Church is a Society—true Christian- 
ity can never be merely a ‘‘me-and-God”’ affair. 
It is a divine society, divinely founded—not merely 
a human organization got together to spread the 
rumor of Christ, and hence destined to outlive its 
usefulness when the news of the Gospel has been 
carried to the uttermost bounds. It is the Body of 
Christ, and only as we are attaining union with Him 
are we true members. It is our means of making 
an adequate response to the supernatural reality 
of God. 
IV 

These are our three fundamental facts: Re- 
ligion is a response to the reality of God; the divine 
Christ is the complete revelation of God to man, in 
human terms; the Church is His mystical Body 
through which we make that response most ade- 
quately. ; 

Now these are the three great principles for 
which the Oxford Movement stands. This move- 
ment came, as you know, at a dead period in the 
history of Anglicanism, at a time when religion had 
sunk to its lowest ebb in the Church of England. 
For instance, on Easter Day, 1806, in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, there were but six present who 
made their communions. Today there are more 
than six altars in that cathedral, and throughout 
England there are those who communicate daily. 

This movement, sometimes known as the 
Catholic Revival, was started, as you know, by 
tracts, brief, serious expositions of the Church’s 
doctrine which recalled the people to their rightful 
heritage of the great Catholic faith. 

But you cannot believe the great doctrines of 
the Church without doing something about them, 
and so there came the revival of ceremonial and 
ritual—not because it made a pretty show, nor be- 
cause it produced a pleasant effect on the wor- 
shipers—but because it was a more worthy offering 
of reverence and devotion to Almighty God and to 
our Blessed Lord. Throughout this hundred years 
of Catholic revival in the Anglican Communion the 
emphasis has always been on spiritual truths, and 
on ritual and, ceremonial advance only in so far as 
these things were the necessary expression of vital 
doctrinal truth. 

Let us take a few examples to make this clear. 
We have said that religion is a response to God. It 
demands the allegiance of the whole man seven days 
in the week, year after year. Many people had 
forgotten this—many still have, even in nominally 
Christian countries. We are all familiar with the 
type of person who goes to church on Sunday (when 
it is not raining) and practically ignores the existence 
of God throughout the week, except perhaps for a 
mumbled prayer used like a charm before going to 
sleep. 

This would not do for the Tractarians. And so 
throughout the Anglican Communion we have seen a 
steady growth in the number of churches open day 
after day for worship, the number of places available. 
for retreats, the growth of the study of ascetical and 
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' moral theology, constituting as it does a veritable 
school of sanctity. Notice, incidentally, that this has 
nothing to do with Roman Catholicism or ritual; it 
is the natural reaction of men in deadly earnest about 
_ seeking union with God. 
; Or, another example—our attitude towards sin. 
How careless most of us still are! Do we often 
_ enough face ourselves with the figure of our Lord on 
the Cross and try to realize the cost of our forgiveness 
and salvation? Alas! How often on the contrary 
one hears it said, “Well, I haven’t done any harm to 
any one.” “J am as good as most, and better than 
some.” 
. For the leaders of the Catholic Revival, this would 
_notdo. They believed that the spiritual life is founded 
. on penitence, that only as we advance in the realiza- 
tion of our own nothingness before God and in genuine 
contrition for our innumerable rebellions against His 
grace, can we begin to advance in the paths of gen- 
uine devotion. And so they welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to frequent the great Sacrament of Penance, 
the use of which has now spread throughout the 
_ Anglican Communion. They know the benefits of a 
searching self-examination, and the comfort of priestly 
absolution after the tale of sins had been told over one 
__ by one to God before His priestly representative. 


One last example—the matter of loyalty to the - 


Church. We have seen recently certain unhappy 
attempts to secure unity by assuming it—by ignoring 
' the profound differences of belief about the very 
nature of God and of Jesus Christ and of His Church. 
This would not do for those who were leading the 
Anglican Communion back to the fulness of the 
Catholic Faith. They had a jealous loyalty to the 
Church of Christ, His mystical Body; they felt 
themselves to be stewards of the mysteries of God; 
they dared not casually invite all and sundry to be 
partakers of the sacrifice of the Altar, regardless of the 
_ teaching or preparation they may have had. For 
they cared more for the souls of the people. 
So you see, then, the Oxford Movement is not a 
- movement to introduce chasubles and incense, high 
mass and rosaries. These are all perfectly proper ad- 
juncts of Catholic worship and we should strive to 
_ have them wherever they are appropriate, but they 
are incidental to the great spiritual truths for which 
our fathers in the faith contended. No, the Oxford 
Movement is a movement to recall men to God; to 
make them conscious of His controlling Presence day 
_ after day and week after week; to bring to them those 
_ sacramental means of grace which so powerfully 
assist the soul in its flight towards God; to revitalize 
_ this member of the Body of Christ with a new dynamic, 
a new seriousness of purpose, a new loyalty. 
‘ 


V 


Perhaps a very few statistics will not be amiss in 
order to indicate the enormous gains which the Oxford 
Movement has made in the last hundred years. Un- 
fortunately, I have been able to secure no accurate 
statistics for the Episcopal Church in America. But 
the following figures concerning the Church of England 
are significant and representative. 

- One hundred years ago there were sixty-three 
ops in England; today there are 380. One hun- 


dred years ago there were no men or women dedicated 
under life vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience 
(in other words, no monks or nuns); today there are 
several thousand—in fact, there are more Church of 
England women living the monastic life today than 
there were just prior to the Reformation. One hun- 
dred years ago, there was only one parish in England 
where the Eucharist was celebrated weekly; today 
there are more than 12,000 such churches, and more 
than 2,000 churches with a daily celebration. One 
hundred years ago there were no churches where the 
proper eucharistic vestments were in use; today they 
are in use in more than 5,000 churches. One hundred 
years ago the idea of a retreat was unknown; last year 
there were more than 550 publicly advertised retreats, 
and it is estimated that more than 8,000 persons made 
retreats during the year. 

For all this we give thanks to God, realizing 
keenly that our own unworthiness is but another proof 
of His supernatural power, Who is able, in spite of our 
lukewarmness and our sins, to revive the faith and 
practice of His Church in a branch of it that had al- 
most completely withered. 

But our joy and gratitude should not blind us to 
the defects of our Catholicism, and the grave responsi- 
bility that rests on us for the future. 

Three points I should like to emphasize: 

St. Paul tells us of “God in Christ reconciling the 
world to Himself.’ Our Lord, in the beautiful figure 
of the vine, tells us that we have no life, except as we 
abide in Him. So we must ask ourselves: “Is God 
Almighty central in my religion? Is Jesus Christ the 
Ruler of my life, day by day, so that every thought is 
brought under obedience to Him?” Or have we 
slipped into an easy religion of forms and ceremonies, 
substituting Mass attendance for morality, and devo- 
tions for devotion? We must beware lest our Lord 
speak to us in those dreadful words of Revelation: 
“Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead.” 

Secondly: we must admit with shame that, es- 
pecially in America, our missionary efforts have been 
weak, and unworthy of the glorious gospel committed 
tous. Dowereally care whether or not the multitudes 
in India and Africa, China and Asia, who have not 
heard even the rumor of Christ, are brought to the 
light of the Cross? Do we pray for missions earnestly 
and perseveringly, and give of our substance rather 
than of our superfluity? Or do we console ourselves 
with platitudes about charity beginning at home, and 
God being able to make allowances for the blindness 
of the heathen? 

Finally, what of our attitude toward our brethren 
in the Church? There is no more lamentable carica- 
ture of a Christian than the one who smugly flatters 
himself that he can do all things correctly, and de- 
lights to gossip about the deplorable goings-on in the 
neighboring parish—the type of) person who would 
gladly condemn those who are indifferent or opposed 
to Catholic practice, though loyal to Jesus Christ 
according to their lights. This attitude is sufficiently 
dealt with in our Lord’s remarks to the Pharisees, the 
lawyers, and the scribes. 

Let us, then, work out our own salvation with 
fear and trembling, full of gratitude for the sacramen- 
tal privileges which better men than we have won for 


us in this branch of God’s Holy Catholic Church, men 
whom we delight to venerate and honor—yet fearful 
lest we should presume on God’s mercy by formalism, 
or lukewarmness, or pride and arrogance, and so be 
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found among those miserable souls who have awaked 
too late to the realities of religion, and to whom, 
though they ery, “Lord, Lord, open to us,’ the an- 
swer comes: ‘Depart from me; I never knew ye.” 


Contemporary Thought Around the World 
- \V. Friedrich Heiler’s “Prayer” 


Lawrence Clare 


Friedrich Heiler is one of the greatest living theologians. Be- 
fore the age of thirty he had achieved world-wide renown. Born in 
1892 near Augsburg, Germany, he was brought up a Roman Catholic. 
At the age of eighteen he came in touch with such men as Harnack, 
Wernle, and Deissman among the Protestants, and with Loisy and 
Tyrrell among the Catholic modernists. Nathan Soederblom, who 
has already been dealt with in this series of articles, was the greatest 
early influence upon him. Heiler kept to the Catholic Church until 
1919, when he delivered a course of lectures in Sweden at the Arch- 
bishop’s invitation, and at the conclusion of his visit he received the 
Holy Communion according to the Evangelical rites. “By this act,” 
he says, ‘without an open breach and without formal secession from 
the Roman Catholic Church, I entered the Evangelical Church fel- 
lowship.”’ At the age of twenty-eight he was nominated professor of 
the History of Comparative Religions in the Evangelical Faculty of 
Theology at Marburg. 

Since that time he has been in very close touch with the two great 
Roman Catholic theologians, Karl Adam and Baron von Huegel. 
His literary works, though he is now scarcely forty, include books on 
Sadhu Sundar Singh, Buddhism, Luther, Jesus and Socialism, 
Evangelical Catholicity, and St. Francis. His two most important 
works are ‘Prayer’ (1918), and “Catholicism, Its Idea and Its 
Manifestations” (1923). He describes his point of view as ‘‘ecu- 
menically Christian,” and his basic conviction is “‘that the living 
Christ moves in all Christian Churches, and that the fullness of truth 
is not to be found in any particular Church (be it even the greatest of 
all, the Roman), but in the true Ecclesia Universalis, which stands 
behind and above separate confessions.” 

The following article is a discussion of his book on prayer, 
which has recently been translated intoEnglish by Dr. Samuel McComb 
and Dr. J. Edgar Park. 

The Editor. 


=O Heiler prayer is the essential phenomenon of 
| religion. The man who does not pray may be 
regarded as religiously dead, and the intensity 

Zee} of prayer, and its type, form the accurate 
test by which the degree of religion alive in men, or 
possible to them, may be measured. It is that by 
which we obtain power in religious living. 

Heiler then turns to anthropology in order to 
study the prayer of primitive man. It is necessary 
for him to do this because throughout the book he is 
concerned to show the relationship between advanced 
forms of prayer and the instinct at work in earlier 
ones. He is not, however, very happy in his anthro- 
pological writing, which is perfunctory and lacking in 
all that vividness which we are accustomed to in the 
writings of Frazer and Marett. One is inclined to 
lay the book down at this stage; but most of us, I 
suppose, are in the habit of turning over pages and 
glancing ahead, and those who do so are likely to per- 
sist, for chapter headings and summaries are alluring. 
The persistent reader will be amply rewarded. 

Already, with an appreciation of the prayer of the 
Greeks, there is a heightening in style and interest. 


The Olympian religion is taken as essentially Greek 
and issympathetically analyzed. It is the religion of 
civilized men, many-sided in their interests, and 
deeply concerned with the maintenance of civilization. 
It is also the religion of free men, unspoiled by Semitic 
prostration before a Heavenly Sultan. In spite of 
Greek subtlety the type of prayer is naive, and in no 
wise neglectful of the good things of this world. Be- 
ing closely associated with the State, the Olympian 
religion proved impermanent. The reader may be 
surprised at Heiler’s statement to the effect that 
genuine Greek religion knows no mystical striving 
after a blessed union with God in ecstasy. What of 
the Mysteries? What of all that religion of Dionysos 
so brilliantly set before us in the “Bacchae” of Euripi- 
des? I suppose that we must lay the stress on the 
word “genuine” and take the view that these are 
Asiatic in origin. Nevertheless they were congenial 
to the Greek mind, and they did not die with the 
overthrow of Athens. 

Having thus studied primitive prayer and civi- 
lized prayer such as still preserves its connection with 
the primitive, Heiler deals with the effects of philo- 
sophical criticism both upon what men think fit to 
pray for and upon the conception of God that they 
have in praying. Naive religion is anthropomorphic. 
Philosophy, on the other hand, concerns itself with the 
cold, impersonal, order of the universe and is critical 
even to the point of being contemptuous. If the 
philosopher is sympathetic enough to allow prayer at 
all, it is for the fulfillment of moral ideals; for accep- 
tance of the order of the universe; for a noble freedom 
of personality; and not at all for the fulfillment of 
simple physical needs. Full rationalism, being ab- 
stract, dissolves prayer altogether, but only for the 
few, inasmuch as the many require something richer 
than rationalism can give. 

Personal prayer at its best dispenses with sacrifice 
and becomes an intimate association with God. It 
is felt that it is God who inspires the prayer, that He 
is within it, immanent in the human nature from 
which it springs; and the idea of prayer and the idea of 
God exfoliate together. But though God inspires the 
prayer, it is for man to earn the inspiration. Such 
prayer tends away from earthly aims towards pre- 
occupation with an intimate life with God. 


The Religion of Mysticism 


Heiler then turns to a consideration of the two 
great religious types, the prophetic and the mystical. 
Several chapters are given up to this subject, and they 
are of extraordinary merit. (The English, though 
that of a translation, is smooth and pliable. It isa 


right than itself. 
found in the Upanishads; in the great Greek writer 
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masterpiece of condensation.) He considers mysticism 
in its extreme form—that in which there is alleged to be 
such intercourse with God that human personality is 


dissolved, being absorbed in the infinite unity of the 


Godhead. It is useful to have this extreme form 
analyzed, as thereby we can detect certain weaknesses 
which may serve to remind us that mysticism is an 
element in normal religion and must not be driven too 
far so as to exclude other elements which have no less 
A very pure form of mysticism is 


Plotinus, to whom Dean William Ralph Inge has de- 
voted two scholarly volumes; and in men like Eckhart. 


_ In the Upanishads the self of a man and the Self of 


the universe are thought to be identical. To realize 
this is to attain salvation. When it is done the world 


falls away as though it were a dream. The One Self 


alone veritably 7s. This union, attained by flight 
from the world, is ecstasy. The great Self, so appre- 
hended, is approached with shuddering and fascina- 
tion—it is ‘“‘numinous,” to use the word coined for this 
specific purpose by Professor Rudolf Otto in his 
famous book “The Idea of the Holy.’ This self is 
God as known to the mystic, and the ecstasy referred 
to explains the frequent use of such terms as “frui- 
tion” or “enjoyment” of the Divine. 


It is interesting to note that Heiler looks upon | 


Buddhism as a thoroughly mystical religion. It dif- 
fers from these others in a certain coldness in its 
apprehension of ultimate mystery. If ecstasy is the 


_ boiling point of religious experience, Nirvana is its 


freezing point. Both, however, are sought as salva- 
tion. When we consider the mystical type of prayer 
we find that the course of such prayer suggests that it 
differs but little from the stages of Jhana, as described 


’ in Buddhist manuals. 


SS CC 


“Eyen Buddhist meditation is in its way an ascent 
to the Summum bonum, certainly not in a positive sense, 
not the vital turning to a Supreme Divine Reality, but 
in a negative sense, an emptying of self and a giving-up 
of self, that finds its culminating point in Nirvana. As 
Nirvana is nothing else than the Summum bonum of 
mysticism, only in its most negative form, the self-ab- 
negation that aims at Nirvana is nothing but an ascent 
to the Highest and Last, as in a mystical prayer.” 


This passage is worth quoting because the point of 
view is unusual and exceedingly stimulating. 


The Religion of Prophecy 

Contrasted with mysticism is prophetic religion. 
Here there is no thought of the great Self and one’s 
identity with it, but, on the contrary, God is in Heaven 
and we upon Earth. It is fellowship with God, and 
not union, that is the end to be striven for. The re- 
mote, still unchangeableness, so loved by Plotinus 
and Eckhart, is supplanted by the God of burning 
energy, thought, will, and command. Prophetic re- 
ligion, it is clear, is much nearer that of primitive man. 
It may be seen in almost perfect form in the Old Testa- 
ment. Think first of the One of Plotinus and then 


afterwards of the Jehovah of the Old Testament, and 


at once one feels the difference between these con- 
trasted types in all its force. Once this contrast is 


perceived it will be seen here, there, and everywhere. 
Thus the attitude towards history is, in mysticism, 


. of Christ for the soul, and the soul for Christ. 


one of aloofness, so that men like Clement and Origen, 
though very great Christians indeed, are often accused 
of neglecting the Jesus of history in favor of the 
Eternal Christ of experience. In their approach to 
ethics the two types differ in a surprising way. To 
Prophetic Religion the moral imperative is an over- 
whelming claim of God upon the soul, and to neglect it 
is to be involved in sin, which is felt to be the supreme 
evil. The moral life is to be lived for its own sake and 
for the sake of the redeeming of the world; but mystical 
religion looks upon individual and social morality as 
a training of the soul; as a means, indispensable it is 
true, of winning, free from entanglements that hamper 
one’s approach, divine union. Moreover, mysticism 
is not characterized by a very strong social sense. 
A Tauler or an Eckhart feels kinship with a soul 
possessed of similar experience wherever it may be, 
but any evangelical passion for souls felt by these men 
is felt in spite of, not because of, their mystical ap- 
proach. A further, but allied, difference is this, that 
Prophetic Religion is apt to be intolerant. There is 
one God and there is none other beside Him. All 
forms of religion divergent from itself are, in propor- 
tion to their divergence, evil. Only too readily does 
it, therefore, resort to the sword. But mystical religion 
knows no jealousy. It looks upon all other forms of 
religion as dim strivings in the direction of its own 
achievement, and very patiently it waits. For the 
same reason the mystic will usually attach himself to 
the religion of his time and place. There is little of 
the rebel about him, little of the reformer. He has 
eyes for resemblances and not for differences. Heiler 
is surely justified in attaching the importance that 
he does to this contrast. He says that they are “the 
two opposite tendencies of the higher piety which in 
history ever repel yet ever attract each other.” 


Prophetic and Mystical Prayer 

To these two types of religion correspond two 
types of prayer. Prophetic prayer is passionate, in- 
tensely ethical, and social. At all costs one must get 
rid of sin. The kingdom of God must be brought 
about by spiritual striving. God must be prevailed 
upon. His will must be moved. How different is 
this from the temper of the mystic, whose prayer is 
nine-tenths contemplation, and who by rejection of 
the world, and by spiritual training, seeks through 
well-recognized stages to approach divine union. 
Prayer of this latter type is, however, generally found 
combined with other elements that take away from 
its severity. Often it is attached to the idea of the 
Sacrament, and the reception of the body and blood 
of Jesus Christ in the Mass has many parallels in more 
primitive religious experience. Another modification 
in the direction of warmth is to be found in the type of 
religion best represented by Saint Bernard. It is to 
him we owe the very curious interpretation of the 
Song of Solomon as being a description of the love 
Histor- 
ically there is not a shadow of justification for this 
view, but psychologically it is of intense interest. 
It gave to Bernard a warm, passionate language for 
his mystical experience, and many have followed his 
example. Great dangers attend this form of ex- 
pression, but it is capable of extreme beauty and 
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dramatic effect. How startling, splendid, and dan- 
gerous it can be may be seen clearly in that curious 
masterpiece of medieval literature—‘‘The Life of the 
Blessed Henry Suso.”” The modern mind is more 
sympathetic to the type of mysticism found in 
Wordsworth and Goethe. Here the world is not re- 
jected. The One Reality lives within and through its 
Appearances, and to it one’s heart goes out in grati- 
tude and adoration; and through union with all life 
one attains peace and joy. Heiler, however, insists 
that we are not to confuse devotion and adoration 
with prayer. Devotion and adoration may be im- 
personal, but prayer is a speaking and a being spoken 
to. It is the interplay of God and the soul. From 
this we judge that Heiler is more sympathetic to the 
prophetic form of prayer than to the mystical. 

The book leaves us face to face with a problem. 


Two forms of religious experience, radically different 
from one another, exist. The one points to a God 
who is still, effortless, passionless, center of the Uni- 
verse, towards which we are drawn as filings to a 
magnet. The other points to a God anthropomor- 
phically conceived, closely related to the God of the 
primitives, who wills the coming of His Kingdom and 
claims us for His service. This stark contrast is a 
challenge to human thought. It is for us to refine 
upon each point of view and then to seek some higher 
synthesis. Of such synthesis French Gothic archi- 
tecture, so full of life and passion in its detail, and so 
still, awful, and transcendent in its total effect, is a 
suggestive symbol. A higher synthesis of these two 
types of religion would have behind it the weight of 
all our religious experience. This witness, which 
should be one, Heiler leaves divided against itself. 


Moses to Pope Pius XI 


Roy Davis 


Reverend Sir: 


and glimpsed the far-away vine-clad hills of 
Palestine, bright in the golden glory of an 
autumn evening sun. And the great archangel who 
knows the will of God and knew that I was puffed 
with the unholy pride of power led me by the hand to 
Death’s dark portal in Nebo’s lonely mount and shut 
me from the gateway to the Promised Land. 

You are Peter, I am Moses; you commune with 
God in your private chamber hidden amidst the count- 
less rooms of the Vatican, 1 talked with God, as one 
might talk with a man, on the secret top of Sinai; you 
pronounce your anathemas, I declared God’s law; as 
you are, I was; as I am, you shall be. 


I, Nebuchadnezzar the King, walked in my palace 
of the Kingdom of Babylon and I spake within myself 
and said: “Is not this great Babylon that I have builded 
in the House of the Kingdom and for the honor of my 
majesty?’”’ And while the words were in my mouth, 
there fell a voice from Heaven: ‘‘O King, to thee is it 
spoken, thy Kingdom is departed from thee.” 


Yes, Pope Pius, your story will be as a finished 
tale even as mine is; you too will sleep as dust forgotten 
beneath the forgotten dust of St. Peter’s dome, for 


Our little systems have their day— 
They have their day and cease to be. 


And it is best that it should be so, for progress is 
change and creation of the new means destruction of 
the old. Only to the Eternal belongs that which can- 
not change, and even I could not look upon the face 
of God and live. — Pallida mors aequo pulsat pede, 
pauperum tabernas Regumque turres—it is so willed, 


and prince and pauper alike with hut and hall dissolve ° 


as the long lapse of ages disappears into oblivion. 


Pale beyond porch or portal, 
Crowned with calm leaves, she stands 
Who gathers all things mortal 
With cold immortal hands. 


Stand aside! and indeed you must, for your step 
falters with age. Steadily onward and upward moves 
the vast procession of human aspirations toward truth. 
And I, Moses, also in my day carried sturdily my 
banner until weary I was called aside to rest. But 
David and Maccabeus and others in turn caught and 
carried it well, and many glorious stars too have been 
added to its field since I bore it. Your flag too grows 
heavy for your loosening grasp. Step out and rest 
with me; well have we borne the burden and heat of 
the day; neither shall we soon be forgotten. But the 
erip of mortmain crumbles at last to dust, and wise 
old age shows its wisdom in giving place, for, indeed, 
it must. , 

Pope may be greater than Moses, for Pope comes 
after Moses; Saint Peter’s Dome may tower above the 
pinnacle of the Temple, for Rome is built upon Jeru- 
salem; but America is greater than Italy, and a Hoover 
or a Roosevelt of greater faith than a Mussolini or a 
Grandi, for the Americans have seen something of the 
Divine in the democracy of earthly man. And down 
the long corridors of the yet-to-be will come others 
mightier than all these—whose shoe latchets we shall 
be not worthy to unloose—with mightier yet to 
come. 

Pius, you and yours have done well: great is the 
debt of humanity for your unfaltering step through the 
dark passes of the Middle Ages when the hard facts 
of living placed hope beyond the pale of human life. 
But the ways are surer now and broader, even though 
the far goal be not yet in sight. Your giant frame no 
longer fills the path; and I hear the sounds from many 
feet: some faltering, some light and airy, some already 
weary. But among all these, I hear the firm steps of 
men and women who will travel far perhaps even to a 
glimpse of the last, great truth. But not to any 
traveler belongs the everlasting; only the way is 
eternal. 


The one remains, the many change and pass. 
Heaven’s light forever shines, earth’s shadows fly; 
Life like a dome of many-colored glass 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 
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j I have just returned from Europe after concluding a com- 
' prehensive survey of conditions in a number of leading German 
cities and a study of the refugee problem in Paris, London, and 
_ Prague. 
As a resut of scores of intimate interviews with men and 
women who took me into their confidence after receiving my sol- 
‘emn assurance that I would not quote them, I am prepared to 
/ assert most emphatically that a veritable reign of terror exists in 
_ Germany today. Not alone are all the atrocity stories that from 
time to time have appeared in the public press unquestionably 
true, but the-e represent merely a small fraction of the unspeak- 
' able horror that is occurring daily. Because it is considered trea- 
son against the State for any German to disclose the barbarities 
that are occurring, because the system of Naz’ espionage is a 
miracle of thorough-going Prussian efficiency and anyone sus- 
pected of giving information regarding Nazi outrage is summarily 
dealt with, I must regard the confidences imparted to me as 
strictly privileged communications, And I therefore cannot re- 
cite the innumerable instances of terrorism, persecution, flogging, 
kidnaping, torture, and murder that were narrated to me by in- 
_ dividuals who had first-hand knowledge of the facts. In many 
_ instances members of their families were the victims. I can only 
say that every Jew in Germany today is the object of a hatred 
-and malevolence that surpasses in its blind frenzy anything in the 
- century-old record of persecution in Jewish history. 
The terror of the Nazis dominates the entire country. It 
_ would be fallacious to say that there is not widespread indignation 
_ and bitter opposition in Germany toward Hitler and his program. 
The opposition, however, is unorganized, impotent, and thorough- 
_ ly cowed into silence. In spite of the fact that there are millions 
of Germans who are filled with humiliation and shame over the 
_ national degradation which they feel that Hitler has brought 
_ upon Germany, so effective and terrifying is the grip which he has 
upon all the instruments of government and public opinion—the 
' courts, the police, the press, the radio, the movies, the theater, 
the schools, public meetings, ete.—and so efficient and well or- 
ganized is his spy system, that for the time being all opposition 
' must remain mute. The voice of the critic or dissenter is im- 
mediately silenced by confinement in a detention camp or by a 
firing squad. 
It should not be supposed that the Jews are the only sufferers 
_inGermany. The present regime constitutes an insolent defiance 
_ of all liberal opinion and the amenities of civilization. It is no 
exaggeration to say that every German citizen who is not a regu- 
larly enrolled member of the National Socialist Party lives from 
_ hour to hour in constant fear of arrest, violence, or exile. The 
uncertainty of life, the insecurity of existence, is terrifying. 
| Personal liberty has ceased to exist in Germany. 
h I was in Germany for over a week. During that entire time 
| I did not hear a single person laugh. Everywhere people spoke 


in whispers. There is a constant dread of the informer and the 
spy, and the serious, grim, and harrowed expressions on the faces 
one sees in the streets afford eloquent testimony to the nervous 
fear which grips the heart of every German today. 

As a result of personal observations and conversations, I 
must emphasize the fact that the situation is growing more pre- 
carious hourly. The enthusiasm of the Nazis can only be sus- 
' tained by sensational performances and Roman holidays of the 
_ type promised by Hitler when he was seeking power. Lacking a 
positive political philosophy, he is obliged to have recourse to 
‘dramatic stunts which usually are of a sadistic nature—prisoners 
must be shot in the back under the pretense that they are en- 
f eerie to escape; wealthy Jews must be stripped of their 
; ssions in spectacular fashion to keep the patriotic fervor of 
Brown Shirts at white heat. 

Just prior to my visit to a large German city, thirty of the 
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leading Jewish business men were carted through the streets in 
trucks filled with offal and vile refuse, and then taken to the 
Brown House, where they were thoroughly beaten with the 
rubber clubs which constitute the standard equipment of the 
Nazi troopers. 

The German Jews are meeting this situation with a fortitude 
and heroism that beggars description. Their amazing courage in 
the face of a hostility that is bitter, uncompromising and relent- 
less takes one’s breath away. One of Germany’s leading citi- 
zens told me very simply but earnestly, without the slightest sug- 
gestion of bravado, that he wished the Nazis would murder him 
and a few hundred others publicly and in cold blood, in order that 
public interest in other countries might be attracted by such 
spectacular action to the Nazi brutality, which is more degrading 
and humiliating in its slow-starvation methods of strangulation 
than such a slaughter could possibly be. 

I spent a great many hours in the various cities that I visited 
in the headquarters of the German Jewish Relief Committees. 
They have been organized with admirable speed and efficiency, 
and they are performing an heroic service to the thousands of 
Jews who have no other place to turn for advice, assistance, and 
physical relief. I interviewed scores of men and women who had 
been summarily dismissed from their positions in industry, 
government, and the professions, whose financial assets were 
tightly frozen, and who were in desperate ae of monetary 
assistance and friendly counsel. 

While the question of physical relief at the present time is 
important, it will assume gigantic proportions on October 1 
when the complete housecleaning of Jews promised by Hitler will 
take effect, and all public income, such as pensions and unemploy- 
ment insurance, will be absolutely cut off from the Jews. German 
Jewish leaders, as well as Jewish leaders in France, England, and 
Czechoslovakia, are seriously concerned about this impending 
problem. It can only be met by the overwhelming generosity of 
liberals in countries outside of Germany. 

The movement to establish vocational schools and other 
schools of instruction for Jews who are denied entrance into the 
regularly constituted German institutions of learning, is well or- 
ganized and making splendid progress. 

In this connection, it is noteworthy and pathetic to observe 
the vast number of men and women who have been debarred 
from their professional careers.as lawyers, judges, physicians, 
professors, musicians, druggists, engineers, etc., who are clamor- 
ing for an opportunity to learn a manual trade or farming in 
order to prepare themselves practically for the task of earning a 
living on a much lower social scale than the one they formerly oc- 
cupied. Jews who once held positions of dignity and honor in the 
leading professions are turning to carpentry, metal working, 
plumbing, brick laying, stone cutting, and other manual trades. 

As far as I can see, the situation of German Jewry is abso- 
lutely hopeless. Regardless of such political changes as may oc- 
cur within the next few years, so deeply has the feeling of hatred 
been implanted in the contemporary generation of Germans, that | 
it will be impossible for the Jew in that country to live on a plane 
of mutual respect and toleration with his non-Jewish neighbor for 
decades and perhaps generations to come. Moreover, the ex- 
patriation of 600,000 Jews is an utterly impossible task. Even 
if Jews can be gotten out of Germany at the rate of 10,000 a year, 
which is a most optimistic maximum estimate, the great bulk of 
the Jewish population will remain behind. Their problem will 
have to be solved in Germany. 

If Hitler can recover Germany’s lost prosperity and restore 
commerce and industry, his anti-Semitism will be hailed as a 
panacea by millions and the result in terms of Jewish suffering 
will be incalculable. 

Irving Frederick Reichert. 
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THE LIBERAL’S CHANCE 


ILLIAM JAMES used to say that the fear of 
radicalism is silly. A vast majority of the 
human race is conservative, and too little 

rather than too much radicalism is the danger. Stag- 
nation rather than change is to be feared. For many 
years various economic doctrines and social ideas 
have been put forth, indiscriminately grouped by the 
more timid conservatives under the blanket name of 
“Socialism.”’ Seemingly they never got far, in this 
country at any rate. They have overthrown no 
branch of government, nor threatened seriously any 
social or economic organization. Yet, today, we find 
ourselves in a time of crisis yielding immense powers 
to our Federal executive and bureaus and going a long 
way down the road toward a socialistic goal, the goal 
of a planned economic society. It is, we say, an ex- 
periment. Few men are heard to call it socialism, 
and probably few think of it as such. We may be 
dubious about it, uncertain, reluctant—but at least, 
‘we say, it is a possible way out of our impasse, and worth 
a try. There may be such a thing as economic evo- 
lution which we, by planning together, can guide and 
direct. A planned society, like a zoned city, may bea 
practical solution, if a difficult one. 

Here, after all, we see the slow penetration of ideas 
once terrifyingly radical into the conservative mass 
consciousness. We see the gradual fruition of the 
thoughts of the few, put into practical action and 
tested by trial and error. The time is happy, because 
no error could be worse than our present plight, and 
we are the more ready to make the trial. It is, of 
course, a fault of radicals that they hope for too much, 


desire to move too fast, and wish a lump theory to 
take the place of trial and error. But trial and error 
alone will determine the value of their ideas, and it is 
their function in society to press the ideas home until 
they cease to be strange and the mass of men are will- 
ing to make the tests. 

Why should anyone of liberal mind and temper be 
today discouraged? As scarcely ever before, men are 
taking thought of his thoughts, are putting them to 
the acid test, are showing a readiness to work toward 
a rationally planned society. To those of our faith, 
who have often known the isolation of radicalism, it 
should be a heartening and immensely fascinating 
epoch. He who hammers home his thoughts and con- 
victions, content to realize that a decade is but a split 
second in the life of man, may well feel that he is not 
negligible in the progress of the race. 

Walter Prichard Eaton. 


* * 


NOT TOWARD SOCIALISM 


ITH the exception of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and like projects, the present Ad- 
ministration is not socialist in its trend. The 

purpose of NRA is to restore capitalism, not to bring 
socialism. And the practice of NRA is not at present, 
nor in its future implications, toward socialism. 

The present Administration does not move 
toward nor suggest the collective ownership or manage- 
ment of industry by interlocked groupings of con- 
sumers, workers, technicians. In the structure of its 
plans private ownership and the right of private prof- 
its are guarded and preserved. 

Its plan has three chief parts: (1) gradually to 
raise prices by inflation, (2) slightly to raise wages and 
considerably to shorten hours, (3) to increase prices by 
creating artificial scarcity. 

The first is at best but a temporary remedy, 
fraught with much danger. The second is commend- 
able in purpose, but as at present outlined hardly 
sufficient to keep up with the present increase of 
prices, and definitely not enough to increase the pur- 
chasing power of the people beyond what it was be- 
fore the present depression; and it was chiefly the in- 
sufficient purchasing power of the people back in the 
“pre-lean days’ that produced our present hard times. 

As to the third remedy: to create an artificial 
scarcity may seem necessary to preserve capitalism. 
At any rate, to keep business going we must have 
either greatly increased purchasing power or perma- 
nent decrease in supply. The former capitalism 
seems unable to do. The latter is “unworkable,” as 
it cannot provide the millions of unemployed with 
work. 

Here on the one hand is our power to produce to 
a plenty never before known. On the other is our- 
selves, the people, many of us wretchedly fed, poorly 
clothed, miserably housed, without comforts and 
luxuries that could be ours if we had the money to buy 
what we need and want. The fundamental solution is 
not to limit production of needed and wanted things, 
but to distribute them to those who want and need, 
to the limit of our power to produce. , 

As long as we keep the profit system, as long as a 
relatively few of us own great chunks of our producing , 
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_ machinery and as owners sluice off from the river of 
production great streams for themselves, we workers 
of hand and brain cannot be paid the equivalent of what 
we produce. As long as we are not so paid, and there- 

_ fore cannot buy back what we make, we will have mil- 

_ lions permanently unemployed, and recurring periods 
with unsalable goods piling up, resulting in intenser 

periods of want, and the colossal waste of idle facto- 
ries, idle farms, and idle men. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Administration is more in- 
telligent and socially minded than our recent previous 
leadership; but it is trying unworkable palliatives, not 
fundamental solutions. 


Milen C. Dempster. 


* * 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION 


ISITORS returning from Europe this summer are 
V ‘almost unanimous in expression of grave con- 
cern as to the “European situation.” It seems 
to be assumed that nationalism is running mad, that 
armament is excessive, and that an explosion may occur 
at almost any time. One might almost say that this 
situation is rather typical. The various European 
rivalries are taken as a matter of course and it is said 
that their foundation is upon the fundamentals of hu- 
man nature itself. 
tionalism does not give as definite an explanation as 
one might suppose. Admittedly, racial prejudice has 
'.a strong biological background. Closely related fish 
do not interbreed. Birds with very little to distin- 
guish them maintain the purity of their varieties. 
Shrubs and grasses which are quite similar do not 
mix. Of course, there are notable exceptions to this 
rule. 

So it is natura! that human beings of a single race 
should have more or less homogeneous group feeling. 
And yet America may be considered as a great lab- 

- oratory, one of whose experiments has demonstrated 
the vulnerability of racial integrity. Among early 
colonists were French, Irish, Scotch, Jews, and many 
others. Their descendants have now disappeared as 
racial groups and are literally native stock. Many 
are surprised when they hear that some of Boston’s 
old families are of Huguenot descent. The surnames 
of many of the early Irish settlers are now used as 
given names as evidence of distinction. Real racial 
purity is probably pretty rare in Europe. Even the 
Jewish contingent shows evidence of a mixture. If 

- one consults the anthropologist, certain of these in- 
dividuals have decided Negroid features; others ap- 

pear to be Slavs, and the English Jew cannot be dis- 
tinguished oftentimes from his fellow countryman. 
So race does not explain all Europe. 
__ Religion has often bound persons together with a 
peculiar tie and led to a fanatical allegiance of people 
to each other, and group to group. Obviously, re- 

- ligious grouping in Europe eliminates this as a potent 
agent in the present dilemma. 

Nationalism itself does not bear too close a scru- 

tiny. One has but to read European history to find a 

: most bitter strife between French, German or Dutch 

_ parties. But one hypothesis is left; which is, that the 

violent feelings now being engendered are but social 
artifacts, stimulated and kept potent by a leadership, 


Inquiry as to the origin of na- ~ 


though locally considered patriotic, still quite obviously 
selfish. If we study the habits of gregarious animals 
we find repeated evidence of the contagiousness of emo- 
tional expression. A note of fright sends the whole 
flock of crows into the air, while an air of calm keeps 
them eating in the field. 

Much has beer. written lately on the gregarious- 
ness of man, but the contagiousness of emotional ex- 
pression has not been given much place. So the situa- 
tion in Europe is perhaps due, more than anything else, 
to expressions of fear, anger and hatred on the part of 
persons having dominant positions in the various coun- 
tries. It is probable that the average citizen in every 
country wishes quiet and peace, to. be left alone, but 
his emotional life is constantly kept in a state of in- 
stability by expressions of violent feeling on the part 
of leaders. Emotions which are continuously aroused, 
whether individually or as a group, are but the pro- 
verbial barrel of powder needing but a match to cause 
the explosion. 

Let us hope that there are men whose influence 
will finally succeed in calming the turmoil so that 
this generation may be spared the spectacle of another 
outbreak. 

A. Warren Stearns. 


* * 


CHANNING AT WORLD’S FAIR 


N the Hall of Religion at the Century of Progress, 
the caption, “Cooperating Protestantism,” em- 
blazons two lists of religious notables, the one for 

their interest in social justice, and the other for pulpit 
power. 

The “Prophets of Social Justice” are: William 
Ellery Channing, Horace Bushnell, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Theodore Parker, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Washington Gladden, Charles H. Parkhurst, Josiah 
Strong, William S. Rainsford, Graham Taylor, Sidney 
L. Gulick, Jane Addams, Walter Rauschenbusch, 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, Harry F. Ward. 

The “Pulpit Princes’ are named as follows: Ly- 
man Beecher, William Ellery Channing, Matthew 
Simpson, Henry Ward Beecher, Horace Bushnell, 
Alexander Campbell, Phillips Brooks, Washington 
Gladden, Frank W. Gunsaulus. 

It is interesting to note that four of the nine 
great preachers also rate as prophets of social justice: 
Channing, Beecher, Bushnell, and Gladden; and that 
father and son, the Beechers, are among the greatest 
preachers America has produced in a Century of 
Progress. 

Since Channing is frankly recognized by friends 
outside our household, as the first prophet of social 
justice in the last hundred years, should it not be an 
inspiration for our young men and women to carry 
forward to greater heights social justice for our coming 
ages? Is not this the modern challenge for the Uni- 
tarian ministry and laity alike? Who today can qual- 
ify as Prophet of Justice and Pulpit Prince? 

Rev. Sidney Smith, the truthful wit (for what is 
wit often save truth stated unconventionally), wrote a 
friend: “I preached a good sermon this morning, as 
good and great as any of Dr. Channing’s. In fact it 


aed! 


was Dr. Channing’s. 
Carlyle Summer bell. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PRAYER 


Prayer: Its Method and Justification. 
By Lawrence Clare, Minister of the Church 
of the Messiah (Unitarian), Montreal. 
London: The Lindsey Press. 67 pp. One 
shilling. 

This little book is the fourteenth in the 
series of stimulating volumes on religion 
by well-known English Unitarians, and it 
maintains the high quality of writing al- 
ready established. 

Starting with the assumption that the 
widely prevalent pessimism and scepticism 
of our day is closely related to the deadly 
sin which in the Middle Ages was called 
Acedia, or Gloomy-sluggishness, Mr. Clare 
believes that our endangered spiritual life 
has two great allies—Art and Prayer. 
Like the Abbe Bremond he says, the Spirit 
of Poetry and the Spirit of Prayer are 
blossom of the same deep-rooted tree. 
Both of these allies of the inner life find 
their initial impetus in ‘‘the spirit of ap- 
preciation and praise,”” but they culminate 
in “the discovery and exploration of the 
divine nature.” “In art we commune 
with the artist. If he be in communion 
with God, we, too, may commune with 
God through him, as Catholics approach 
God through the Saints. . . . Prayer, on 
the other hand, is direct, and is within the 
reach of all.’”’ (One wonders if art is not 
within the reach of all; at all events, the 
popularity of the movies and the circulat- 
ing-library novels would indicate that 
at least bad art is within the reach of all.) 

The author is fully aware of the abuses 
to which both art and prayer are liable. 
Both, therefore, are seen to require the full 
operation of the faculties of criticism as 
well as of appreciation. With a rich and 
varied reference to history and literature, 
Mr. Clare shows that in many quarters the 
habit of prayer is in a state of collapse and 
that to revive the habit, men and women 
must be made aware of two things, first, 
that prayer has many forms, and, second, 
that it is “always thoroughly hard and 
skilled work.” 

The longest and most valuable chapter 
in the book is the one which describes the 
various kinds of prayer. The author lists 
six main types which he characterizes as: 
(a) seeking one’s stimulus, (b) ‘confession 
and prayer for forgiveness, (c) petition, 
(d) meditation and spiritual exercises, 
(e) contemplation, and (f) thanksgiving 
and praise. Each of these types is discussed 
and full attention is given to the ideas and 
practices which the modern man must 
leave behind (they are “claimed by the 
past’’), and also to concrete suggestions as 
to conceptions and devices which are sound 
and effective. The reader of this review 
may judge for himself as to the freshness 
and originality of Mr. Clare’s treatment of 


this subject by reading the “Significant 
Sentiments” paze of this issue of The 
Christian Register. 

Following the discussion of the kinds of 
prayer, the author writes on great prayers 
and their arrangement in books of com- 
mon prayer, concluding with a persuasive 
treatment of the Communion Service, 
which he calls the ‘‘most concentrated and 
intense essence” of the prayer book. And 
then in the final chapter the full perspec- 
tive in which prayer is to be viewed is fur- 
nished in a profound, simple, and yet re- 
markably concentrated discussion of prayer 
as “the discovery and exploration of the 
divine nature.”” As throughout the rest 
of the book, the claims of modern psychol- 
ogy are seriously dealt with. Especially 
significant is the author’s refutation of the 
charge that prayer is auto-suggestion and 
that the idea of God is a ‘‘projection” of 
human wishes; he concludes by saying, 
“Tn the experience of God we discover the 
most perfect integration of experience that 
is known to man; such fruit does not hang 
upon the tree of Illusion.”” To those who 
would say that the experience of God is 
“unreal, because inward, non-material, 
and subjective,’ he replies that the true 
religious experience (the discovery of the 
logical, esthetic, and moral forms of order 
which are “‘simply given’’), may be “‘better 
described as trans-subjective, since it is so 
uncompromisingly therefor all. And to be 
trans-subjective is to be objective—for 
what is it to be objective, if not to be there 
for you, for me, for him. . . . We conclude, 
therefore, that prayer conveys insight” 
of ‘‘God who is just as real as the sun, the 
moon, and the stars; nay, He is infinitely 
more real, for all the reality that these 
things have they derive from Him.” 

Here is a book that brings together in 
short compass much of the best thought of 
our day on this important subject of 
prayer and presents it in a deeply vital and 
soundly persuasive way. The book is on 
sale in this country through the Beacon 
Press, and this reviewer heartily com- 
mends it for inclusion in the Unitarian 
‘literature’ in the vestibules of our 
churches. 

hehe ek « 


* * 


A BOOK OF SERMONS 


A World That Cannot Be Shaken. 
The Eleventh Book in Harper’s Monthly 
Pulpit. By Ernest Fremont Tittle. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 187 pp. $1.00. 


Where there is so very much of excellence 
one hesitates to pick flaws. This little 
volume of sermons is very readable and 
cheering, but perhaps somewhat lacking 
in depth. It is filled with a great love for 
humanity, but seems a bit too easily op- 
timistic in its outlook. It is like a refresh- 


ing shower in the midst of a summer’s 
drought, but for lasting refreshment some- 
thing more penetrating than a shower is 
needed. Of intellectual meat there is not 
much for any one who is deeply steeped 
in the modern mood, but very much of 
value for many millions of troubled, but 
not keenly critical minds. Of helpful wis- 
dom for daily living there is rich store for 
every one of whatever temper or mood. 
This is especially true of the three sermons 
on Right Attitude, Mountains and Mole- 
hills, and Poise. In the final sermon, the 
one from which the book is named, there 
is clearly set forth a fundamental human 
truth, namely, that the only world that 
cannot be shaken is a world founded upon 
universal brotherhood. 
BY gi 5 ke 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


Great Christian Teachings. By Ed- 
win Lewis. New York: The Methodist 
Book Concern. 121 pp. $.50. 


A splendid little book for the layman in- 
terested in the general problems of Chris- 
tianity and in the modernist interpretation 
of historic doctrines. It emphasizes 
characteristically the Methodist evangel- 
ism and the need for personal inner re- 
generation preparatory to the most full 
and Christlike life. If it does not aim at 
profound scholarship, it is none the less 
stimulating and provocative of vital 
thinking. It is intended primarily for 
class work, and with but very little adap- 
tation would fit well in our liberal schools 
or young people’s groups. Appropriate 
prayers, questions, Bible references, and 
teacher’s helps add to its value. 

D. McL.G. 


Time to Live. Adventures in the Use 
of Leisure. By Gove Hambidge. New 
York: Whittlesey House. 144 pp. $1.50. 


Gove Hambridge was an editor who felt 
himself enslaved by the routine of the 
modern world. Unlike most of his kind, 
he had the courage, temperament, and re- 
source to rebel, throw up his job, buy an 
acre and a half of land in the country, and 
support his family by free-lance writing 
and by the produce of the soil. He ‘‘mas- 
ters’’ time by reducing his writing to the 
five-hour day, and devotes himself to a 
way of life based upon his elemental] needs, 
his relationships to nature, to people, and 
to the soil. He finds new freedom in the 
simplicity of manual labor, the hand 
crafts, arts, and games. His acre and a 
half is a veritable laboratory and experi- 
ment station in all these things. The 
theme is elemental, the treatment homely. 
The chief value of the book is in the ex- 
periment which produced it, the attempt 
to focus the routine of life in a primitive 
simplicity which is consonant with the 
best in the modern world—and in the 
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many practical suggestions of uncommon’ 


“common sense.” 
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We Have Been to Hillockburn 


Where Portland and Seattle young people gave expression 
to the things of the spirit 


Young people of the Church of Our 
Father in Portland, Ore., and the Univer- 
sity Unitarian Church in Seattle, Wash., 
met in July for week-end retreats and con- 
ferences at Hillockburn, in the Mount 


_ Hood Forest Reserve of Oregon. 


This year the conference was divided into 
two sessions, the first held July 21-23, for 
the Fraternity and Junior Fraternity, 


- young people of high-school ages, and the 


second, July 28-30, for the Round Table 
and the Fortnightly Club, youth of college 
ages. 

Each session consisted of an informal 
retreat which began Friday, and the con- 
ference itself which was officially opened at 
dinner Saturday evening. At each service 
of the retreat, prayers and sermons by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick were read. The 
services of the conference consisted of the 
opening prayer and scripture given by a 
student, a guest speaker, student speakers, 
a discussion, and the closing prayer of- 


fered by a student. 


Speakers and Subjects 
Guest speakers and their subjects at the 


Fraternity conference were Rev. Donnell 


Smith of the First Church of the Nazarene 


on “What It Means to Follow Jesus,”’ Rev. 


Daniel G. Hill of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church on “What the White 
Man Owes the American Negro,” Dr. 
Berkeley B. Blake on ““What God Expects 
Me to Do with My Life,” and Dr. Fred 
Messing on “Facing Life.” 

Guest speakers and subjects at the round- 
table conference were Rev. Gordon Winsor 
of the Parkrose Congregational Church, 
“The Meaning of Prayer,’’ Rev. Daniel G. 
Hill, “The Truth of the Negro’s View of 
God,” Rev. Ross W. Anderson of the Lin- 
coln Methodist Episcopal Church, ‘‘How 
Can We Know God,” and Dr. Fred Mes- 
sing, “The Basis of an Ideal Mar- 
riage.” 

The afternoons were devoted to recrea- 
tion. On Saturday night there was a 
midnight hike to the lookout led by Rev. 
Harvey Swanson. Dr. Blake stayed at 


_ the campfire with those who didn’t want to 


go to bed, but who were too tired for a 
strenuous hike. The conference concluded 


_ with a communion service Sunday night. 


Officers of the Fraternity and Junior 


' Fraternity Conference were Miss Jane 


Collett, president; Philip Sherman, vice- 
president; Miss Ellen Knowlton, secretary; 
Miss Mary Helen Martin, historical secre- 


_ tary; Arnold Johnson, treasurer. 


Officers of the Round Table and Fort- 
nightly Club Conference were: Robert 


_ Smith, president; Miss Peggy Peck, vice- 
president; Miss Verla F. Rommel, secre- 


; Ival Graham, treasurer. 
Verla F. Rommel. 


i 


An Appraisal 


Candlelight fell on a flower-covered 
cross and softened with dim shadows the 
rough interior of the log and shake chapel 
in the forest clearing at Hillockburn. 
Two young people served as wardens, one 
at either end of the white-covered com- 
munion table before which their leader sat, 
his head bowed in silent prayer. The 
rough benches of the little chapel were 
crowded with “retreaters’’—silent, rever- 
ent, assembled for the last time before re- 
turning to life in school, store, and office. 
It was the closing service of the second of 
the two week-end retreats and conferences. 

The earnest, deep-toned voice of the 
leader read the story of the Last Supper 
and of Gethsemane, and a specially pre- 
pared service of self-dedication in the spirit 
of the Christ. The young people recited 
with equal earnestness the response, “‘Not 
my will, but thine be done.”” A hymn was 
sung; benediction was pronounced; and the 
congregation filed slowly out. 

I have been guilty of saying that high- 
school and, still more, college-age young 
people are not naturally of a religious age 
and too much should not be expected of 
them religiously. I repent ever having 
said this and renounce my former opinion. 
The fault has been, and is, in us who have 
tried to be their leaders. Here is the record 
that convicts us, a record concerned chiefly 
with the conference of the older group, al- 
though that of the younger group was equal- 
ly inspiring: 


Young People as L2aders 


Of the forty persons who said grace at 
table, gave prayers, led discussions, de- 
livered sermons or addresses, or pro- 
nounced benedictions, thirty-four were 
young people, and how well they did their 
parts! There had been a strenuous hike 
Saturday afternoon, following the Friday 
evening and Saturday morning retreat. 
Saturday evening came a vesper service, 
and a campfire service. These were fol- 
lowed after 11 o’clock by a three-hour star- 
light hike over mountain trails and an all- 
night campfire for those who wished it. 
Sunday morning at 7.30 there was chapel; 
then morning service at 9 o’cloek; and, at 
10.45 a conference. There was free recrea- 
tion during the afternoon. Following 
dinner at 7.30 there was a vesper service, 
and at 8.30 the communion service. All 
services were fully attended. 

Does this seem a too heavy religious 
program for modern young people? It was 
not. The increased attendance over last 
year, and the growing earnestness through 
retreat and conference, as well as words of 
direct appreciation, were evidence that 
every one drank deeply of the springs of 


the spirit which were opened to them, and 
left Hillockburn with life deepened and en- 
riched. Nine young people traveled over 
400 miles from Seattle and back to be in 
attendance. In the neighborhood of fifty 
came from the Church of Our Father. I 
made a round trip of over 1,500 miles to be 
present at the two retreats and bear wit- 
ness to a deepening of my religious life by 
never-to-be-forgotten experiences at both. 


The Setting 


Mount Hood, bathed in the sunset’s 
after-glow; the vast forest solitude in the 
middle distance; in the foreground, hem- 
lock trees etched delicately against the sky; 
the brightening stars overhead; campfires 
painting warm lights and deep shadows on 
the somber spruce and fir; the glowing 
path of the Milky Way at midnight; and 
the sun at dawn, driving up the glory of 
the new day from behind Mount Hood— 
all made a setting in which the young people 
gave expression out of the fullness of their 
hearts to the deep things of the spirit. 

Is it any wonder that last Easter more 
than forty young people joined the Church 
of Our Father? If our churches are not 
holding the young people, the verdict of 
these retreats is that it is because the 
churches are not meeting the spiritual 
needs of these growing lives. The young 
people want to play, of course. Why 
shouldn’t they? Under the leadership of 
Rev. Harvey Swanson, the young people 
of the Church of Our Father do this at 
appropriate times and places. 

But they also want to worship, to pray 
and to share in the life of the spirit when 
the way is shown them understandingly. 
I know, because I have seen them at it. 
I have spoken of religious experience to 
them and felt their quick response. I 
have listened, too, while they spoke out 
their hearts on high, religious subjects, and 
with them bowed the head while they spoke 
their own prayers of the spirit. 

It is time for our churches and our min- 
isters to repent and mend their ways. 
For the new generation presents a challenge 
which we dare not evade. We know, be- 
cause on the one hand we have seen the 
paucity of young people in too many of our 
churches. And, on the other hand, we 
have been to Hillockburn. 

Be-keley B. Blake. 
* 


* 


RADIO SERVICES 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.30 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1330 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


If I bestow 
all my goods to feed 
the poor, 
but have not love, 
it profiteth me nothing. 


Paul. 


AN APPEAL 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
acknowledges gratefully the generous con- 
tributions which its friends have made in 
order to enable it to carry on its Peace 
Caravan. The Caravaners, Miss Eliza- 
beth Miller and Miss Betty Muther, both 
Wellesley students, are already in the 
field, and they are enthusiastic about the 
work which they are doing. In order that 
the Caravan may not have to discontinue 
its work before the end of the summer, 
about $100 more is necessary, and it is our 
hope that there are friends interested in the 
Peace-Caravan project who will help us to 
raise thissmallamount of money. Cheques 
may be sent to Mrs. Elizabeth H. Frederick, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, ‘Vv ass. 

To the following individuals and or- 
ganizations the Young People’s Religious 
Union extends most sincere thanks: 


The General Alliance ............ $50.00 
Drasydneyibasnow oe eee 25.00 
Miss vAlicese SPapleve Micah. vere 20.00 


Community Church Alliance, New 


VOL, UN. Mus Site Eee 15.00 
New York League of Unitarian 

'WOIIGH “ieenio eee meet tore geen 15.00 
Miss Evelyn Sears...0::....221.4 10.00 
Mra eilenry 5. Upsony ee sete 10.00 
Church School, Washington, D.C. . 7.50 
Dr. Christopher R. Eliot ......... 5.00 
Rev. William: HeGysan’ 2. ..... 2). 5.00 
Miss Tiney WGOwelle Anarene kein eta 5.00 
Dr -V iyiate ee Pomeroy... 7. 5 oe 5.00 
Rey. Gladys Townsend ......... 5.00 
“TNOMaS Sev uliaMns be ct ae eee oe 5.00 
Alliance, Lawrence, Kansas ....... 5.00 
Laymen’s League, Ann Arbor, 

Mich. . Bewerkt. ks oe. Seer 5.00 
PATI GN YIOMm ee err, aan te esc tiete nena 4.61 
Miss"HeleniChurch 92.06 6.55 540% 2.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Frederick .. 2.00 
Mis SW ¢ EaEeaP ese ies acs ieice cate: 2.00 
The MissesiParkerit;. Ao Saks. 2.00 
Mrs. Wendell Williams ........... 2.00 
Alliance, Chelsea, Mass........... 2.00 
Charles cA. reall es seers 1.00 
Miss Catherine W. Faucon....... 1.00 
Bradford -Biatralessr ecg ce, onan 1.00 
Miss Helen W. Greenwood ....... 1.00 
Miss Linda Lani) <6 5 oto te 1.00 
HowanrwhH. Searles i ...c. cube as 1.00 
Mrs. Georze fy, Patt ies, occeusae ne 1.00 
Jx Fouadell WOOK s Sickie tte oe coe 1.00 
Y. P. R. U., Leominster, Mass.... 1.00 


Elizabeth H. Frederick. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


The Christian Register 


Asks for your support 


Why? 


Because it spreads the Unitarian 
word and gives news of the 
Unitarian work 


It should be read by every 


Unitarian 


Y. P. R. U. PEACE CARAVAN 
Betty Muther 


“There is no such thing as the Royal 
Road to Peace.” In fact, if you were 
caravaning, you would probably discover 
that there may be no road at all over which 
to carry your message. 

One of the main objectives of cavaraning 
is to get into the back country to talk to 
the farmers about their part in world 
peace. When one is stuck on a muddy 
country pike with a half-submerged tractor 
directly ahead and no means of reaching 
one’s destination except by riding over 
two plowed cornfields, across a pasture 
with gates which must be opened and 
closed to keep the cows in, through a 
brook, and between a grove of trees—that 
is the way the caravan must travel to carry 
its message. Our caravan frequently 
travels in this fashion. 

The Y. P. R. U. Peace Caravan is oper- 
ating this year from a real Y. P. R. U. 
location, Clifty Falls, Ind., 600 feet above 
the Ohio River. Here every year the Ohio 


Valley Federation of the Y. P. R. U. holds 
its annual conferences. During the first 
three weeks of our work we covered the 
surrounding territory within a radius of 
twenty miles, and now we are moving north 
and east. 

We have not encountered any individual 
who wants war, but very few people are 
conscious of the world problems all about 
us which are making for war. Our aim is 
to clarify these problems and suggest some 
of the ways by which the groups to whom 
we speak may help remedy the situation. 
There are many ways in which each group 
can do its part, whether it be a civic group 
such as a Rotary or Kiwanis club, an 
American Legion or Grange, a study group 
such as a missionary society, women’s club 
or current events’ club, a boys’ or girls’ 
camp, Sunday school or even a country 
fair. Im each of these places the cara- 
vaners have found a special message to 
deliver and usually have discovered a key 
person who will carry on peace work in 
the long months when caravaners are not 
able to be in the field. 
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_ CONNECTICUT VALLEY PASTORS 


' The sixteenth annual Pastors’ Confer- 

ence for clergymen of all denominations 

_ in the Connecticut Valley, including west- 

ern Massachusetts, will be held under the 
auspices of the Pastoral Union of Con- 
necticut and the Hartford Seminary 

' Foundation on Tuesday and Wednesday, 

_ Sept. 12 and 13, in Hartranft Hall of the 

_ Hartford Theological Seminary, 55 Eliza- 

beth Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 

_ The leader will be Rev. Walter Russell 
Bowie, D. D., rector of Grace Church, 
- New York City. His general theme will 
_ be “Preaching in Our Present Day,” and 
he will give five lectures on the following 

' subjects: ‘‘The Spirit and Purpose of the 

_ Sermon,” “Old and New Ways of Ap- 

_ proach,” “Sermon Subject and Material,” 
“The Poet and the Prophet,” ‘‘Preparation 
of the Man and His Message.” 

Dr. Bowie has been a lecturer at Union 
Theological Seminary, General Theological 
Seminary, and the Theological Seminary 
in Virginia. 

| Three sessions will be held on Tuesday, 

the first beginning at 11 o’clock Daylight 
Saving Time, and two sessions on Wednes- 
day. Lodging without charge will be 
_ provided up to the dormitory capacity for 
those who apply in advance. The Con- 
ference is in charge of a committee con- 
sisting of Rey. W. D. Barnes, Rev. J. N. 

’ Lackey, Rev. C. C. Noble, Dr. J. M. Phil- 
lips, and Prof. C. S. Thayer. Past con- 

- ferences have been largely attended, and 
the leaders’ contributions as well as the 
discussion periods have been interesting 
and challenging. 


i 


* * 
PERSONALS 


Rev. John Nicol Mark of Arlington, who 
is spending the summer at Vineyard Haven, 
Mass., preached in Chatham on Sunday 

_ evening, Aug. 18, in the Universalist 

church. This was one of the special sum- 
mer services being conducted by the Cape 
Cod Conference of Unitarian, Universalist 
and other Liberal Christian Churches. 

/ Before the Seven Arts Club of Chicago, 
Ill., August 5, Dr. Carlyle Summerbell of 
the Unitarian Church in Tampa, Fla., 
took the negative in a debate on the sub- 

_ ject, “Is Christianity a Failure?” The 

_ next day in a symposium on Jesus, Inger- 

~ soll and Marx in Washington Square he 

defended the social values of Jesus’ teach- 

’ ings. He was one of twelve liberal speak- 


j 


ers at the celebration August 11 of the 
i one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
a. 


* 


Ridgewood, N. J.—For the first time 
in the history of the city, the minister of 
the Unitarian church, Rev. Milton E. 
-Muder, has been invited to participate in 
the summer Sunday evening outdoor 
union services. On June 16, Mr. Muder 
conducted the service and Rev. Robert 
Wells Veach of the First Presbyterian 
‘Church preached. On July 9, Dr. Arthur 


M. Hughes of the West Side Presbyterian 
Church conducted the service with Mr. 
Muder giving the sermon. Mr. Muder’s 
sermon was featured in The Ridegwood 
Herald, the only sermon of the series to be 
so recognized; in the same issue the leading 
editorial was written in commendation 
of Mr. Muder as a minister and com- 
munity leader. 

On Sunday, July 28, an open air service 
was held on a farm of one of the members 
of the Unitarian church, five miles north 
of town. Mr. James F. Morton, Curator of 
the Paterson Museum, delivered a fine ad- 
dress on ‘Religion and the Out-of-Doors.” 
Following the service there was a basket 
picnic. The gathering was a fine success 
and other open-air gatherings will be held. 

The Unity Club, Y. P. R. U., is con- 
tinuing successful activities throughout 
the summer. In addition to regular meet- 
ings, picnic suppers and outings are held. 


* * 


IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The annual conference of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association will be held in the Uni- 
tarian church in Omaha, Neb., October 
16, 17 and 18. 

Among the speakers will be Rev. Charles 
A Wing of Denver, Colo., who will give 
the address at the Judy Foundation ser- 
vice on Monday evening; Dr. Charles R. 
Joy, administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, president of the General 
Alliance of Unitarian Women, Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. Other speaking 
appointments will be taken by members of 
the association. The banquet will occur 
at six o’clock Tuesday evening. 


Church Announcements 
BAR HARBOR, ME.—Sunday services at 10.45 


a.m. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., will preach August 27. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeritus: 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. Minister: Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins. Chorus of Men’s Voices, Raymond 
C. Robinson, Organist and Choirmaster. 11 a.m. 
Morning Prayer with Sermon by Rev. Edwin M. 
Slocombe. 

FRANCESTOWN, N. H.—Sunday services are 
being held in the Unitarian chureh during the sum- 
mer, which will be conducted by Wm. B. Rice of 
Tufts College. 

LITTLETON, N. H.—Services will be held in the 
Unitarian church every Sunday during the summer. 
Rev. Norman D. Fletcher of Montclair, N. J., will 
preach August 27. 

MANCHESTER, MASS.—Services will be held 
in the First Unitarian Church, Masconomo Street, 
at 10.45 each Sunday morning during the summer. 
Minister-in-charge, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 
In charge of music, Courtenay Guild. Organist, 
Henry A. Van Steenburg. All who wish to worship 

ed in spirit and in truth are welcome. 

PETERBORO, N. H.—Sunday services at 10:45 
a.m. Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the First 
Church in Boston, Mass., will preach August 27. 

SUDBURY, MASS.—Sunday services will be held 
in the Unitarian church during the summer, con- 
ducted by Rev. Wm. Channing Brown. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Berkeley B. Blake is minister of the Uni- 
tarian Society of Santa Barbara, Calif. 
He was until recently administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Lawrence Clare is minister of the Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada, and 
is author of “Prayer: Its Method and 
Justification.” 

Roy Davis is assistant dean and head of 
the English department of the College of 
Business Administration, Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Milen C. Dempster graduated from the 
Harvard Theological School in 1926, 
and until recently was minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Stockton, 
Calif. He is at present engaged in ac- 
tivities of the Socialist party in Cali- 
fornia. 

Walter Prichard Eaton has recently been 
appointed professor of drama at Yale 
University. He is an author and a lec- 
turer. 

William M. V. Hoffman, Jr., is Mission 
Priest of the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist, St. Francis House, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Betty Muther is a member of the Unity 
Student Council of Greater Boston, and 
is a member of the 1933 Unitarian Peace 
Caravan. 


Irving Frederick Reichert is rabbi of the 
Congregation EHmanu-El of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. He has just returned from 
a trip to Germany, sent by the American 
Jewish Committee for the purpose of re- 
porting on anti-Semitism. 

Verla F. Rommel is secretary of the 
Hillockburn Conference of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 

A. Warren Stearns is the dean of the 
Tufts Medical School. He is a member 
of the First Parish in Billerica, Mass., 
and was formerly a member of the Coun- 
cil of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Carlyle Summerbell is minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Tampa, Fla. 
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Pleasantries 


A firm advertised for a stenographer and | 
next morning was overwhelmed with ap- | 


plicants. 
no more. 

Shortly after this an aggressive lady ar- 
rived, and pushing her way past the others, 
demanded to see the boss. By this time 
the office boy had grown deaf to all protes- 
tations, and had but one answer. 

“Not today, madam,” he said. 

“But I’m his wife.” 

“Not today, madam,” was the inexo- 


rable answer.—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


? 


A town girl, staying in the country, be- 


The office boy was told to admit | 


came friendly with a young farmer of the | 


rustic type. 

One evening, as they were strolling 
across a meadow, they saw a cow and her 
calf rubbing noses in affectionate fashion. 

“Ah,” sighed the farmer, sheepishly, 
“that makes me want to do the same!” 

“Well, go ahead,”’ said the girl, calmly, 
“it’s your cow, isn’t it?” —Tit-Bits. 


* * 


Mary Roberts Rinehart, writing in “My 


Story” about her resourceful grandmother, | 


says: “‘Completely untrained and with no 
openings outside of school teaching for 


women in those days, she.fell back on her | 


needle.” ‘‘Reminding one,’ comments 
A. W., ‘‘of the man who sat down on the 
spur of the moment.”—Washington Star. 

* * 

Mayor John F. Dore of Seattle believes 
in taking plenty of his own financial medi- 
cine when it comes to cutting salaries and 
wages. 

Last year he reduced his salary from 
$1,500 to $5,000 a year.—Oakland (Calif.) 
Tribune. 

* * 

Prisoner: ‘Judge, I don’t know what to 
do.” 

Judge: ‘‘Why, how’s that?” 

Prisoner: ‘‘I swore to tell the truth, but 
every time I try, some lawyer objects.” — 
Exchange. 

* * 

“Ts your husband qualified for any 
special kind of work?” she was asked. 

“Well,” she sighed, ‘‘if there is a school 
for mules, he certainly could teach them a 
lot about kicking.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

Mayor Bass will spend the Fourth of 
July “just like any other day,’”’ he said 
yesterday. He will be in his office part of 
the day but will not attempt to transact 


any business.—Chatlanooga paper. 
* * 


“I understand your wife came from a 


fine old family.” 


“‘Came’ is hardly the right word—she | 


brought it with her.’’—Laughs. 
* * 
“Why are you so late?” 
“T fell down stairs.”’ 
“Well, that shouldn’t have taken you 
long.” —Watchman-Examiner. 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. | 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patron- 
age. They render excellent service and 
provide a pleasant atmosphere for 

their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL LENOX 


Boylston Street, Boston 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back Bay 


| Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. Room with 


bath, $3-$5. Phone KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 
Especially adapted for nervous and conva=- 
lescent individuals who dread the usual in- 
stitutional features. Provided with truly 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests 
are encouraged to take part in normal as- 
sociations. 


F. C. Southworth, M. D., Supt., 
Framingham, Mass. 


No committed cases. 
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SHOULD BE IN 
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ANNOUNCING 


| Articles to appear in 


Early Issues 
of 


The Christian Register 


| “The Purpose of the Church Re-exam- 
ined,” by Frederick M. Eliot, minister 
of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


“A True Confession of a Social Worker,” 
by June Purcell Guild, author of “Living 
with the Law.” 


“A New Civie Obligat’on,” by Ray M. 
| Cushman, executive secretary of the 
Boston Council of Social Agencies. 


| “Oswald Spengler,” by N. W. Lovely, as- 

sistant in the English Department at 
Harvard College, and student at Har- 
vard Divinity School. 


“Gerard Manley Hopkins: Scholastie or 
Mystic?” by Walter B. Pedersen, min- 
ister of the First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society, Lebanon, N. H. 


“Immortality in the Plays of Eugene | 
O’Neill,”” by Howard L. Brooks, a senior | 
in the Harvard Divinity School. 


‘Humanism and Christianity,”’ by Joseph 
Haroutunian, Lecturer on Religion at 
Wellesley College, with comment by 
J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, professor at 
Harvard University and Tufts College. | 


“Some Distinctive Traits of a Liberal 
Church,” by Samuel A. Eliot, minister 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, | 
Mass. 


“A Comment on Ethics and Naturelism,” 
by John Dewey professor of philosophy 
at Columbia University. 


“The Psradox of Ethics] Naturalism,” by 
Louis Har: p engzged in philosophical 
research at Harvard College. 


“Rammohun Roy and the Modern Age ' 
in India,” by Rabindranath Tagore. 


“Paul Revere Frothingham,” by Edwin 
Mead. 


_ “The Oxford Movement,” by the Right 
Reverend I. W. A. Nichols, Religious 
Editor of The New York World Telegram. 


) To new subscribers The Register is offer- : 
) ing the 22 issues from August 1 for $1.00. 


